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Northern Cheyennes Protest Sale of their Lands 


Association Appeals to Secretary of Interior 


IN RESPONSE TO AN URGENT REQUEST for help from John Woodenlegs, President of the Northern Cheyenne Tribe of Lame 
Deer, Montana, Oliver La Farge, President of the Association on American Indian Affairs on November 15 wrote the Secretary of 
the Interior as follows: 


Hon. Fred A. Seaton November 15, 1957 
Secretary of the Interior 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: 


The president of the Northern Cheyenne Tribe of Montana has sent us a copy of a resolution passed by his Tribal Council on October 
10, addressed to your Department, to which I urge you to give personal consideration. The resolution calls upon your Department 
to halt sales of sixty tracts of Northern Cheyenne lands, ordered by the Bureau of Indian Affairs on September 27th last and now 
pending, until the Northern Cheyenne Tribal Council and the Bureau can work out an orderly and sensible method by which the 
Tribe can buy in these tracts for the use of its own members and the furtherance of its present, active program of economic self- 
development. 


As the resolution points out, at a public meeting held earlier in September, your Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Hon. Glenn L. 
Emmons, assured the representatives of this same tribe, among others, that he would do all in his power to retain Indian lands in 
Indian ownership for the benefit of the members of the tribes concerned. That your administration’s stated policy includes economic 
advancement for Indians is well known. I surely need not tell you of the damage to the Cheyennes’ land-use program that will! be 
wrecked by the sale to non-Indians of sixty pieces of land scattered throughout the Cheyenne holdings. 


The Northern Cheyennes are making admirable efforts to help themselves. As they state, they have young men, veterans, who need 
these lands, and they have a varied program for providing employment to members of the Tribe which depends upon retaining their 
land base. They are not asking for charity or a federal hand-out; they are asking only for an opportunity to buy back into their pos- 
session lands that have always been Cheyenne and that are now about to be alienated forever. We most strongly urge that you grant 
the Northern Cheyennes’ request, which lies entirely within the powers of your Department. 


As you surely know, your Department, or its Bureau of Indian Affairs, has been frequently accused of following a policy of forcing » 
the breakup of Indian tribes and of defeating the Indians’ desire to continue and progress as communities that retain their ancient, 
historic identities. This particular instance, so clearly affecting the Northern Cheyenne Tribe's efforts to help itself and to continue 
itself in being, relates very closely to those accusations. 


The Association on American Indian Affairs has many times urged that the present practice of easy sales of Indian land be changed 
before its cumulative economic and social effects become disastrous, but it continues, despite the Commissioner’s assurances. Surely 
in an instance such as this, you will agree that acceding to the Indians’ very reasonable request is not only desirable for the wel- 
fare of the Tribe, but consonant with your own policies for Indian advancement. 


Yours sincerely, 
OLIVER LA FARGE 


President 
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AAIA SCHOLARSHIP COMMITTEE 
REPORTS 


In the past eight months American Indian students re- 
ceived nearly $8,000 in scholarships, either directly from the 
Association on American Indian Affairs or through its good 
offices, according to Mrs. Roger S. Clapp, chairman of the 
Association’s Scholarship Committee. $2,820, Mrs. Clapp, said, 
were awarded to college students for tuition and grants-in-aid 
to help them meet living costs while away from home; $2,460 
were awarded to students for summer study; and $2,320 went 
directly from individual donors to individual students whom 
the Scholarship Committee had brought together. 

The Association on American Indian Affairs has awarded 
or caused to be awarded for Indian scholarships in 1957 $6,500 
more than were awarded in twelve months of 1956. When 
asked whether this increase meant that the need for educational 
assistance was being met, Mrs. Clapp declared that nothing 
could be farther from the truth. Requests for help in obtaining 
education in colleges and vocational schools, and for grants-in- 
aid to help students pay for books, clothes and food are out- 
stripping all sources of fonda Mrs. Clapp said. This heartening 
although taxing demand upon the Association’s scholarship 
program, as interpreted by Mrs. Clapp reflects the emergence 
of a generation of young Indian leaders who realize that the 
tribal communities must be governed by educated men and 
women if they are to survive. 

Those who received Association on American Indian 
Affairs educational awards in the period March 1, 1957- 
October 1, 1957 are as follows: 


FOR REGULAR COLLEGE YEAR 


Yvonne Olsen 
(Sioux, Fort Peck, Montana) 


Samson Miller 
(Mescalero Apache, Mescalero, N.M.) 


George A. Gill, Jr. 
(Omaha, Winnebago, Neb.) 


Remona O'Connor 
(Yankton Sioux, Lake Andes, S.D.) 


Montana State University 
New Mexico A. & M. 
Arizona State College 


University of South Dakota 


Ann Rainer Northfield School for Girls 
(Taos Pueblo, Taos, N.M.) 
Thelma Trotty University of Syracuse 


(Sioux, Syracuse, N.Y.) 


Gerald Young Bear 
(Sac and Fox, Tama, Iowa) 


Gerald Ignace 
(Coeur d’Alene, Spokane, Wash.) 


Faith C. Jacobs 
(Creek, Checotah, Okla.) 


Helen S. Robinson 
(Choctaw, Watson, Okla.) 


State University of Iowa 
Gonzaga University 
Grinnell College 


Grinnell College 


FOR SUMMER STUDY 


Yvonne, Olsen 
(Sioux, Fort Peck, Montana) 


Frank C. Estes 
(Sioux, Brookings, Montana) 


Montana State University 


Support for wife and four 
children while he at- 
tended Colorado College 
Summer Workshop on 
American Indian Affairs 


Bernice George Western Washington 
(Nez Perce, Toppenish, Wash.) College 

Clifford Jim Central State College at 
(Pawnee, Edmond, Okla.) Edmond 

Juanita Lee Traphagen School of 


(Santo Domingo Pueblo, Santa Fe, Fashion 
N.M.) 


Leonard Webster 
(Omaha, Macy, Neb.) 


Colorado College Summer 
Workshop on American 
Indian Affairs 


Francis Watkins University of Minnesota 
(Standing Rock Sioux, Minneapolis, 
Minn. ) Encampment for Citizen- 


ship 
AWARDS ARRANGED BY ASSOCIATION 
ON AMERICAN INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Presentation Jr. College 
(Individual gift) 


Black Hills Teachers 


Myrna C. Janis 
(Oglala Sioux, Manderson, S.D.) 


Charleen Zephier 


(Yankton Sioux, Dupier, $.D.) College 
(Individual gift) 
Blutch Fire Thunder South Dakota State 
(Sioux, Manderson, S.D.) University 
(Individual gift) 
Lavonne Three Stars Black Hills Teachers 
(Oglala Sioux, Pine Ridge, S.D.) College 
(Individual gift) 
Betty White Doyle Beauty School of 
(Seneca, Gowanda, N.Y.) Buffalo, N.Y. 
(D.A.R. Grant) 


OKLAHOMA TRIBES RESTIVE UNDER 
RESTRAINTS ON SELF-GOVERNMENT 


Association Investigates Complaints 


The Association on American Indian Affairs has in recent 
months received from certain Oklahoma tribes and individual 
Indians angry, recurring complaints about Indian Bureau inter- 
ference with the democratically expressed will of elected tribal 
government; Interior Department insistence upon its preroga- 
tive, which it could forego, of appointing the chief of a tri 
although rank-and-file members of the tribe had petitioned for 
a referendum and might even, in a free election, have put in 
office the very man appointed highhandedly by the Department; 
the absence, in the case of still another tribe whose chief holds 
office through Interior Department appointment instead of by 
tribal election, of popular control through the power of the 
ballot. These complaints are calmly critical of the Interior 
Department’s disinclination to discover the submerged will of 
the disenfranchised tribes, but are bitterly resentful of sarcastic 
comments by the Director of the Muskogee Area Office about 
the right of certain Oklahoma Indians to regard themselves as 
tribes. 

In answer to the above appeals, the Association in October 
sent Miss La Verne Madigan, Executive Director, to Oklahoma 
to confer with Dr. Angie Debo, member of the Association’s 
Board of Directors and chairman of its Committee for the 
Indians of Oklahoma; Miss Lottie Conlon, Chickasaw, member 
of the Association’s Indian Relations Committee; and leading 
non-Indian citizens of the state. Conferences were held also 
with tribal leaders, recognized and unrecognized by the Interior 
Department and Bureau of Indian Affairs—including Mr. 
Harry C. Belvin, Principal Chief of the Choctaw Nation, who 
became a cause celebre in 1952 when he was elected by Choc- 
taw referendum despite Interior Department efforts to fill the 
office by appointment. As a result of these meetings, a program- 
planning conference will be held in Oklahoma in December. 
At this conference Oklahoma Indians and their fellow Okla- 
homans will develop a local policy and local plan of action for 
the Association on American Indian Affairs. 

The Kiowa, Comanche and Apache Business Committee 
was among the Oklahoma Indian groups which asked the Asso- 
ciation to defend their right of self-government against the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. Response to this request took the 
following form: 
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Commissioner Glenn L. Emmons 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Commissioner Emmons: 


The Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache Tribal Business Committee 
by resolution has twice authorized the employment of a Tribal Con- 
sultant who would assist in carrying out tribai functions and who also 
would be available to help individual tribal members in their dealings 
with the Bureau of Indian Affairs. In a letter dated July 1, 1957, 
signed by Acting Deputy Commissioner Fred H. Massey, your office 
refused to approve the new position, and this decision was ratified in 
a letter dated August 26, 1957, and signed by Acting Commissioner 
W. Barton Greenwood. I am writing to protest the latter action, and 
to request that the Indians’ wishes be respected. 


The primary reasons for rejecting the Tribal Consultant appar- 
ently are that his work in part might overlap functions normally 
performed by the Secretary of the Tribal Business Committee, and 
that your office “cannot approve the expenditure of tribal funds to 
finance a position which would result in a duplication of services for 
which the Bureau is responsible, or where any of the duties of the 
position would infringe upon the privacy of the business affairs of 
individual members of the tribes.” Insofar as the first of these objec- 
tions is concerned, the Committee obviously believes that many of its 
activities can be best handled by the Consultant, serving as an executive 
assistant. At least on the surface, this view does not appear to 
unreasonable and, under such circumstances and as long as funds are 
available, I think the Indians’ own decision should be honored. 


Insofar as the other objections cited above are concerned, there 


is no basis for fearing that the Tribal Consultant will duplicate services 
performed by the Bureau or meddle unasked in the private affairs of 
individual Indians. According to my understanding, part of his job 
will be to assist tribal members at their own request in dealing with 
Bureau officials or, in other words, to act as their attorney in fact— 
a role which clearly cannot be filled by Government personnel. These 
services of the Consultant, though directed at individual problems, 
will be available to all Tribal members on terms of equality and thus, 
although not required functions, still fall within the scope of legiti- 
mate tribal activity on the part of the Business Committee. In this 
respect the duties of the Tribal Consultant are comparable to the duties 
of the attorney hired by the Navajo Tribe to furnish legal aid services 
to individual tribal members. 

Lastly, your office has expressed concern that individual Kiowa, 
Comanche and Apache Indians will feel bound to utilize the Tribal 
Consultant, if one is hired, to discuss problems or handle business 
with the Bureau. This risk, I believe, easily can be avoided if proper 
publicity is given to his employment, and in any event, is far 
serious than the risk that tribal members will feel that they are not 
entitled to assistance in dealings with Government officials if the 
Tribal Consultant is not hired. The very fact that the Tribal Business 
Committee has authorized such a position is evidence that the Indians 
really need and desire the contemplated services. 

In view of the foregoing, I urge that you reconsider the earlier 
action of your office and approve the em ent of a Tribal Con- 
sultant by the Kiowa, Comanche and yh sa ribes. 


Sincerely yours, 
LA VERNE MADIGAN 


November 19, 1957 Executive Director 





NEW YORK SENECA NATION WINS ROUND 


Army Engineers to Reconsider Kinzua Dam 


“The Seneca Nation has won a round in its fight to pre- 
vent the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers from flooding them 
off their ancient homeland in New York State. If final victory 
is theirs, as it well may be, members of the Association on 
American Indian Affairs may be proud of the distinct role 
they played in defending the oldest treaty the United States 
has—the Pickering Treaty of 1794 in which George Washing- 
ton gave his word to the Seneca people that they should never 
be disturbed in their peaceful occupation of the lands reserved 
to them.” 

The foregoing statement was made by Carl Carmer, noted 
author and chairman of the Association’s Committee on the 
Seneca Nation in connection with an announcement that the 
US. Army Corps of Engineers had agreed to have an inde- 
pendent civilian firm re-evaluate the Corps’ Congressionally 
approved plan for the construction of Kinzua Dam upon the 
Allegheny. The significance of the concession lies in the fact 
that the Army has consented to have its own plan for Allegheny 
flood-control, which would dispossess the Seneca people, re- 
assessed in the light of an alternative method of flood-control 
developed by the Seneca Nations own engineer, Dr. Arthur 
Morgan of TVA fame. 

The Seneca Nation and their friends had been arguing 
since early 1956 that the Army plan to construct a high dam 
on the Allegheny was dictated by the low regard in which 
Indian rights and treaties are held; they had demanded that 
consideration be given Dr. Morgan’s proposed plan to effect 
Allegheny flood-control by diversion of its waters instead of 
construction of a dam. These points were made by the Asso- 
ciation on American Indian Affairs, the Indian Rights Asso- 
ciation and other Indian-interest organizations when they 
testified in May before the Congressional Committees on 
Appropriations which were considering the appropriation of 
$1,000,000 to begin construction of the Kinzua Dam. The 
US. Army Corps of Engineers, however, flatly denied the 


existence of any alternative to their own plan, and on August 
26, 1957 President Eisenhower signed the bill containing this 
appropriation into law. 

Hope seemed faint indeed when matters had gone so far. 
However, the Seneca Nation, Carl Carmer on behalf of this 
Association, and other groups disturbed by the pending viola- 
tion of the 1794 treaty, appealed directly to the President to 
instruct the Army not to use the funds which had been appro- 
priated but, instead, to consider the honorable alternative to 
their own plan which was known to exist. President Eisen- 
hower deferred to this request, and representatives of the U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers accordingly conferred with repre- 
sentatives of the Seneca Nation in Gowanda, N.Y., October 
23-24. 

The Corps of Engineers, the agreement reached with the 
Seneca Nation states, will contract with the independent 
civilian engineering firm of Tippetts, Abbett, McCarthy and 
Stratton of New York City to review the engineering data 
on a comparative basis between the Army’s proposed Kinzua 
Dam and the Diversion Canal and dam in the Conewango 
Valley proposed by Dr. Arthur Morgan on behalf of the 
Seneca Nation. All engineering data now in possession of the 
Corps of Engineers and the Seneca Nation will be turned over 
to the civilian firm. The civilian firm’s reports are to be 
submitted to the Corps of Engineers, and the Division 
Engineer is to furnish copies to the Seneca Nation. 

Members of the Association on American Indian Affairs 
will recall our publication in April, 1957 of the text of the 
Pickering Treaty of 1794, which then seemed about to go the 
way of most treaties with Indian tribes. This text is of his- 
torical interest and may, if the Army Corps of Engineers should 
refuse to accept a workable alternative to their proposed Kinzua 
Dam, be once again a fighting issue. Copies are available on 
request. 
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DR. CHARLES RUSSELL—In Memoriam 


On September 24 Dr. Charles Russell, Second Vice President of the Association on American Indian Affairs, was in Juneau, Alaska— 
testifying before a Congressional committee on the destitution and despair to which Indian Bureau neglect had brought the In- 
dian fishermen of the Territory. On October 15 he was sitting with other members of the Association’s Executive Committee, arguing 
for a relentless program of action to awaken the national conscience to these most forgotten of our people. On November 3 he was 
dead. The Alaskan Indians who knew Dr. Russell loved him, and we print below the testimony which he gave in order to help them. 


The Alaskan Indian 


Statement of Charles Russell, Second Vice President, Association 
on American Indian Affairs of New York, N.Y., before the Sub-Com- 
mittee on Public Works and Resources of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, House of Representatives, Congress of the United 
States, held in Juneau, Alaska, September 23-24, 1957. 

The intent of the Wheeler-Howard Act, in part, was to underwrite 
the capital investment necessary to secure increased vocational oppor- 
tunity and higher living standards for the American Indians. It was 
intended to provide gradually developing financial and social independ- 
ence of Indians so that eventually they could compete on an equal foot- 
ing with other American citizens. The intent of the Congress was per- 
fectly clear; and the means for carrying it out were left to the Secretary 
of the Interior, who also had the power of later modification. , 

It appears to me through my contacts with many of the Indians 
of Alaska, through the experiences of those natives who have testified 
here, and through a careful reading of many of the publications of the 
Bureau of the Congress, that the Act as administered now in Alaska 
does not carry out the intent of the Congress. In many cases enthusiastic 
Indian communities have undertaken projects, such as the purchase of 
canneries, to provide broader employment and greater income, only to 
find regulations so inflexible and operations so supervised as not only 
to preclude profits but to open the way for the transfer of the opera- 
tions to non-Indians, leaving the community hopelessly in debt. In 
other cases the operations result in perennial anxiety in the present and 
indecision as to the future. 

It is difficult to separate the success or failure of boat owners from 
that of the cooperative community projects, since, other things being 
equal, if one succeeds it is because the other succeeds, and if one fails 
so does the other. But things are not equal if commercial canneries can 
attract Indian boats, and make a profit, while cooperative canneries do 
not. It would seem that so long as any commercial canneries operate 
successfully in this area the community canneries with their lower costs 
and potentially greater local incentive could also operate with success. 
In my opinion there are two reasons why they don't if they don’t. 

One reason lies in the relative inflexibility of the regulations gov- 
erning the operation of the canneries. The canneries depend on fish, 
and the ability of a cannery to get fish depends on its ability to get and 
hold fishermen. There is a tremendous loyalty on the part of these 
Indians to their own communities and it is obvious that some Indians 
fish for their community canneries to their own disadvantage; and also 
that the commercial canneries are often able to offer inducements that 
are not met by the community cooperatives. The result is that the can- 
neries operating as community cooperatives often have too few boats 
for efficiency. An adaptation of regulations that would let canneries 
compete on equal terms would be the main corrective necessary. This 
is a highly competitive and fast changing business, and the movement 
of the fishermen towards bigger boats, better gear, and more efficient 
operations should be encouraged by the Bureau of Indian Affairs to 
meet the challenge of the times; and more attractive terms for capital 
repayments might make it better business to fish for the cooperatives 
than for anyone else. 

The second reason lies in the increasing depression and feeling of 
insecurity within the communities caused by a belief that the Bureau 
is lax in business activities. Some complain of difficulty in getting re- 
ports on financial transactions, some feel there is confusion in the 
authority of the local superintendents, who often appear to be primarily 
responsible to the Area Office, and some have a mistrust of some area 
officials who control many of the activities without making clear ex- 

lanations of their actions. There is sufficient evidence of questionable 
Gckinening to make me feel that an immediate and thorough change 
should be recommended by a competent efficiency organization. 

In the matter of individuai loans the Bureau reported that as of 
December 31, 1956, out of 376 outstanding loans 168 were “delin- 
quent or in process of liquidation.” It is no wonder that many Indians 
question whether their government really means that it wants to help 
them. They can reasonably feel that those who talk most about helping 
them to succeed are doing much to prevent it. The great majority of 
the money in these loans is for long term assets—boats. The rest of the 
money was spent for shorter term assets, such as gear, which has a 
normal effective life of up to five years, and shorter annual investment 
in repairs and renewals and for maintenance of crews and their fami- 
lies. Delinquency occurs when the interest on these loans and a previ- 
ously agreed-upon portion of the capital outlay are not paid at the end 
of a season of fishing. Elsewhere in the business world loans on long 
term assets usually bear some relation to their probable effective life, 
and a corrective for most of these loans on boats would be to consider 


that factor in terms of repayment. Success in fishing for salmon is a 
variable, since the numbers of fish available vary greatly from year to 
year, and the places where they congregate or move also differ. The 
Fish and Wildlife Service believe that their regulations with respect to 
salmon will result in larger runs in future years, and that the regula- 
tions in force will continue this supply. This seems to be so in the light 
of the past few seasons and it would be wise to treat present loan-delin- 
quency in the light of future possibilities. 1 am told that some boats 
that were threatened with foreclosure a year ago (such as the Carolyn S. 
of Hydaburg) are now in the clear; and other boats that were fore- 
closed upon (such as the Charlene of Klawak) would have been in the 
clear had they been able to fish outside this season. The Congress was 
well aware that the assets of the Indians could not then be administered 
on an equal basis with those underwritten by commercial banks. It 
knew that it might be a long time before the Indian economy, the tech- 
nical ability of the Indians to maintain these assets, and the condition 
of the assets themselves should meet the standards of commercial bank- 
ing. Hence the Revolving Fund, the low rate of interest, and the pro- 
or in the Wheeler-Howard Act for the modification of the regu- 
tions. 

The real security in this program and the ultimate protection of 
the Revolving Fund lies in the gradual and uninterrupted increase in 
the welfare of these people. It is a long time projection into the future, 
and it has not been adequately met in the operation of the Act here 
in Alaska. Almost nothing has been done in 20 years to meet these 
needs, without which the entire program must fail; and it is high time 
to start now. The possibilities appear to lie in two directions. 

1. Through improving the present occupations. Employment of 
Indians in the canneries is hardly en than it was when the canneries 
were started. The proportion of Indians to non-Indians is somewhat 
better but the better paid positions and the technical positions are al- 
most invariably held by non-Indians, many of whom are not even resi- 
dents of Alaska. Thousands of dollars of much needed local revenue 
would come to these communities if a double-barreled training pro- 
gram were introduced. These people are just as capable of learning as 
anyone else. They have not been given the opportunity to learn, nor 
have they taken it. On-the-job training could have been instituted in 
the canneries long since; capable prospects could have been selected for 
adult training somewhere during the winter months; and the vocational 
schools could have arranged for specific pre-job training for the can- 
neries both for men and women. These are the responsibilities of the 
educational branch of che Area Office, and are necessary steps in carry- 
ing out the mandates of the loan program. 

2. Through extending or expanding the processing of raw ma- 
terials or natural resources that are now neglected, and through the 
development of new industries. Even the people who service the sum- 
mer recreational areas of our country, such as Cape Cod and the rest of 
New England, the Poconos of Pennsylvania, the northern tip of Michi- 
gan, or the lake country of Minnesota, find a profitable two months 
too short a work year to provide adequate living. A two month work 
year is equally inadequate for these Indians. They justifiably want, 
nowadays, a living comparable with that of other Americans, housing, 
sewage disposal, running water, sanitation, telephones, radio, television, 
roads, automobiles, and better food and clothing. Some communities 
have ideas that require investment under this program for fish freezers, 
so that other fish than salmon can stretch the fishing season, for lum- 
ber mills and timber rigs to provide new work in fall and winter, for 
boat yards and for other equipment capable of providing employment 
for the hundreds of Indians who now have nearly ten months to get 
ready for their annual fishing. 

No major changes in the native Alaskan economy are likely to 
result if comparable education or training is not undertaken. The pur- 
pose of education is to short-cut the trial and error of human experi- 
ence and allow new generations to build on the successes of the old, 
without going through their successions of failures. Leadership, such 
as the Alaska Native Service, that undertakes to introduce new means 
of living to a group must assume the responsibility for teaching that 
group how to make use of or adjust to that living. It is in this area that 
the reasons for failure in the present situation can be found. 

Education in such a situation as this must be construed broadly 
so as to meet the needs of the people on all of the levels where they 
are—-social, intellectual, vocational, technical, and professional. To deal 
only with the problem of literacy on an intellectual plane is to neg- 
lect the equal need of literacy in home and town planning, in voca- 
tional growth, in technical competence, and in professional service. The 
future of these people is dependent upon meeting the full intent of the 
Congress in creating the Wheeler-Howard Act. 
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